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OBEDIENCE TO THE LAW. 



Mb. Pbesidbnt, Ladies and Gentlemen: — 

It is with great pleasure that I find myself again in Columbia, 
for I hold in very grateful remembrance the warm welcome that 
I received some sixteen years ago when I came here to address 
the Bar Association of South Carolina. What I said then was 
received more cordially by my auditors than it would have been 
in my native State of Massachusetts, though what I preached 
was the faith of the men who founded this great republic. What 
I say to-day should, in my judgment, be accepted wherever 
men are civilized, for it is the faith without which civilization 
cannot endure. 

I rejoice that the occasion which calls me here is the dedica- 
tion of a new building for the teachers of law, for there never 
was a time in the history of the world when it was more 
important to teach the knowledge of and respect for the law. 

It is inevitable that during such a war as has just ended the 
restraints of law should be weakened, for, as Sydney Smith said, 
"In war, God is forgotten," and human law suffers with the 
divine; but never within the memory of man has every existing 
system of law been affected so radically as now. Autocracy in 
Russia, Austria, Germany, and Turkey, its strongholds in 
Europe, has been overthrown, and the monarchs of Bulgaria 
and Greece as well as of all the smaller German states have 
abandoned their thrones. Bolshevism controls Russia and 
threatens all its neighbors, and no one is confident how long any 
existing government will last in any of the coimtries where lately 
imperialism seemed firmly rooted. The whole governmental 
system of Europe is in solution, and what the outcome will be 
no man can tell. Our own government, hitherto believed to be 
a government with limited powers, has become imder the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court a government with unlimited 
powers, at least in time of war, and it may be difficult hereafter 
to restore the limitations in time of peace. 

Many of the men who have been in the hell of war, have 
known its horrors and have seen the commandment "Thou 



shalt not kill" reversed, have been brutalized. To quote the 
words of Philip Gibbs, the well-known correspondent: — 

"Many of our men are coming back with a bitter and 
sullen spirit, a rankUng sense of injustice and hatred against 
the powers (whoever they may be — ^and they do not know) 
who permitted this Thing, this Horror, to happen in the 
world. Many of them are coming back, if I know any- 
thing about them, with violent passions which they are 
prepared to use violently, if thwarted in their desires, or 
if crossed in temper. All their training and all their dis- 
ciphne was to one end — the killing of men. AH that 
civilization meant was wiped clean out of their souls; they 
harked back to the natural state of primitive man." 

Not only do they hate their former rulers, but their fellow- 
citizens, for too often they feel that those who stayed at home 
were comfortable and happy, earning large wages or making 
money in other ways, while they were risking their lives and 
incurring every sort of privation and danger for insignificant 
pay. They are in many cases tired and sore and ready to 
quarrel with the world as it is. We cannot be surprised at their 
feeling, and we would not blame them, but we must recognize 
the fact that, as always, a disbanding army contains many 
dangerous elements. This is the situation which confronts the 
people of every country in the world. 

We have been fighting ''to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy." How shall we assure the victory which we think 
we have won? What is democracy? Can it be defined better 
than in the words of Lincoln as a "government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people"? It is a government by 
officers chosen by the majority of the people to administer laws 
made by a majority of the people or their representatives, but 
these officers and representatives must be chosen at elections 
properly conducted, and these laws, if they are to be useful, 
must be considered carefully. When any man or body of men, 
to accompUsh any object which seems to them good at the 
moment, without any warrant from their fellow-citizens 
override the law, this is not democracy but Bolshevism, or 
mobocracy as it is called, and there is no more dangerous 
tyranny, as 5>ance a century ago and Russia to-day have 
abundantly proved. 



Civilization is the process of restraining the will of the indi- 
vidual by law, and as the liberty of a people depends on its suc- 
cess in curbing the power of its rulers by a written or unwritten 
constitution, so the Uberty of the individual depends on pro- 
tection against the lawless violence of his neighbors. Law is 
the will of the majority enacted after calm deliberation for the 
benefit of all, and is not to be flouted by any minority or any 
individual who finds that it curbs his own will. 

John Stuart Mill said truly ,^- 

'* All that makes existence valuable to any one depends on 
the enforcement of restraints on the actions of other 
people^'; 

and Mr. Root presented the alternative when he said, — 

"We must choose between having prescribed rules of 
right conduct, binding in every case so long as they exist, 
even though there may be occasional inconvenience through 
their restraint upon our freedom of action, and having no 
rules at all to prevent us from doing in every case what- 
ever we wish to do at the time." 

Where the law is obeyed and enforced in any modern com- 
munity we have civilization. Where the individual breaks it 
with impunity we have barbarism. The history of civiUzation 
is the record of the struggle between might and right, between 
force and law, and in the words of Lord Chatham, "Where law 
ends, tyranny begins." 

These words doubtless seem to you the merest platitudes. 
No lawyer, no thinking man indeed, will dispute their truth. 
That all men must obey the law is the doctrine on which free 
governments rest, but we must ask ourselves how it is obeyed 
in this country, the greatest of republics. 

Let me take first the relations between labor and capital and 
the effect of their disputes on the whole conmiimity. For 
centiuies the law has guarded jealously the public peace. No 
man is allowed to collect his debt froni another, or to recover 
damages for an injury which he has suffered at another's hands, 
by assaulting the other; not that the law is concerned for the 
man assaulted, but because brawls disturb the public peace. 
An indictment charges the accused with crime conMnitted 
"against the King's peace" or "the peace of the Common- 
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wealth." The man who threatens another is bound over 
'*to keep the peace," not to refrain from attacking the person 
threatened. The great object is to preserve the peace of the 
conmiunity. 

Because war between nations involves not only the combat- 
ants but other nations as well, and cannot be conducted with- 
out great loss to neutrals arising from the destruction of their 
property and the interruption of their business, we are endeav- 
oring to prevent it by establishing a League of Nations which 
shall compel nations to submit their disputes to arbitration and 
thus preserve the peace of the world. 

Between the breach of local peace by quarrels between indi- 
viduals and the disturbance of the world's peace by war be- 
tween nations there is a field which thus far has been neglected. 
The rule of civiUzation is that all disputes should be decided 
by some impartial tribunal, either a court established by law 
to decide all disputes or a board of arbitration created by the 
parties to decide a particular dispute. The same rule must 
be applied to disputes between classes or bodies of citizens, 
whose attempts to settle their differences by force may well 
approach the dimensions of civil war. Such questions as what 
should constitute a day's work, what wages a workman should 
receive, and the Hke are not more difficult than other questions 
which are dealt with by courts, and the reasons which justify 
the prevention of street brawls or wars between nations apply 
with equal force to the methods of settling such questions. 

When the four great unions of railroad employees proposed 
to suspend the entire railroad service of the country unless the 
Adamson bill was passed within a few hours, they threatened 
their fellow-citizens with consequences as grave as would have 
followed a German invasion. No one can say what deaths, 
what illnesses, what loss of property, might have followed the 
interruption of the transportation system which supplies food 
and all the necessaries of life to the dwellers in our cities, the 
ice and like essentials to hospitals, the milk to infants, the 
materials without which great factories must stop. These 
consequences would ensue if the strikers were peaceful, but 
experience has shown that such strikes are always accompanied 
with violence, with the destruction of property, with brutal 
attacks on peaceable workmen who seek to exercise their 
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undoubted right to work, and too often with riots, dynamite 
outrages, and conflagration. The Homestead riots, the plea 
of guilty at Los Angeles, and almost every considerable strike 
show how closely labor differences have been associated with 
criminal violence. The strikers in such cases seek to compel 
their employers to yield not only by threatening them with 
loss, but by creating a state of affairs so intolerable to the 
public that it will make the employers, always the weaker party 
in such cases, yield to the demands of the workmen. The 
process is like an attempt by one man to collect his debt from 
another by breaking the windows of all his neighbors, expect- 
ing that they to save their glass will force the alleged debtor 
to pay. 

All over the continent we find that the general strike, which 
paralyzes the whole community, is proposed to force compli- 
ance with the demands of workmen, those who are not interested 
striking out of sympathy with those that are, and expecting in 
their turn like assistance in support of their demands when 
they choose to make them. 

I say that the employers are always the weaker party in 
such a contest. They are so because they have property which 
may be injured or destroyed, and contracts which they are 
bound to perform. If they break their contracts, damages 
can be recovered out of their property. The laborers, on the 
other hand, break their contracts when they choose, and have 
no property which can respond to a claim for damages. The 
pubUc, determined to relieve itself of annoyance, and to a 
certain extent affected by the popular prejudice against the 
rich, brings its influence to bear on the employers and they 
are forced to yield; as the railroad companies were forced to 
yield by the Adamson law. 

This condition of affairs cannot be tolerated, and the strike 
as a weapon in disputes between employer and employee must 
be prohibited, especially* when it affects the operation of a great 
pubUc service and entails serious loss on the whole community. 
It is intolerable that there should be in a civilized conmiunity 
a body of men who do not respect their contracts and who stand 
ready to make war upon the pubUc whenever they choose to 
make a demand, no matter how unreasonable, and no matter 
how frequent the demands they make. 
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If it is desired that there should be in every community men 
with power to arrest its business until some question between 
an employer and workmen is settled, should not that power be 
intrusted to public officers? Imagine the attempt of a legis- 
lature to frame a law giving to one or more persons such a power. 
The very idea is ridiculous, but if the attempt were made, 
would not the legislature guard such a power jealously? Would 
it not insist on a clear statement of the question at issue, would 
it not provide for careful investigation and public hearing, 
before the power was exercised? If such a law were passed, 
would not the men chosen to exercise the power be selected very 
carefully? They would be chosen by the votes of the whole 
community to exercise powers which would affect gravely the 
whole community. Do you not see that no such powers would 
ever be given even to the most responsible men? 

Yet powers which the people would never confer by law are 
freely exercised to-day whenever they see fit by men who do 
not represent the public. The irresponsible men, who too 
often lead the workmen and who in order to justify their ex- 
istence must agitate, usurp a power which the law gives to no 
one, and they cannot be permitted to set the constituted 
authorities at defiance and arrest the industrial Ufe of a whole 
city or State. Such conditions threaten the life of the nation, 
and could not exist save where respect for law and its processes 
was dead. We must all labor to restore the supremacy of law 
in determining disputes between employers and employees or 
face the consequences of anarchy. 

I have alluded to the plea of guilty at Los Angeles. That and 
the subsequent trials at Indianapolis disclosed beyond perad- 
venture the fact that the leaders of a great labor union were 
ready to blow up buildings, at the very least to risk and often 
to destroy human life, in order to carry their points. It was an 
infamous and widespread conspiracy, and unless events at Los 
Angeles had compelled a plea of guilty by the men who had 
blown up the newspaper building in that city, the result to this 
country would have been disastrous. The labor unions had 
organized for the defence of the accused, of whose innocence 
they were convinced, and had raised large sums of money for 
expenses. Had the trial proceeded and resulted in a verdict of 
guilty, the labor unions would have believed that the court or 



jury had been influenced improperly, and their respect for the 
law would have been weakened seriously. Had it resulted in a 
verdict of not guilty, the conspirators would have felt that the 
law was powerless to punish them for their crimes. Fortunately 
the pleas of guilty cleared the whole situation, but the trials 
disclosed a condition of things which was fraught with the 
gravest dangers to the country. 

The law cannot compel any man to work, except by methods 
such as Germany employed in deaUng with Frenchmen, and 
those we should not tolerate. But it is one thing for a man to 
leave his situation, and quite another for a large body of men to 
conspire not to leave their work, but to hold it on their own 
terms, and to prevent other men from working in their places 
on any terms. They assume that they own their jobs, and that 
employers have no rights. No body of citizens can be allowed 
systematically to adopt the German doctrine which horrified 
the world, and treat their contracts as "scraps of paper." 

The man who enters the employ of a corporation whose 
continued operation is of great importance to the public should 
be required to agree that he will not strike. The man who en- 
Usts in the army and agrees to serve the public in one way 
abandons this right. If he strikes, it is mutiny, and the penalty 
may be death. Why should not men who agree to serve the 
public in other ways make the same sacrifice? Any man may 
elect whether to enter a particular employ or not; but if he 
elects to do so, is there any hardship in requiring him to agree 
that any question between him and his employer shall be sub- 
mitted to some impartial court or board of arbitration? Other- 
wise he and his fellows acquire by going into the pubhc service 
a power to injure the pubhc which no men should possess. 
There is surely no reason why workmen should not be held 
bound by their contracts as well as employers. 

If this rule is adopted, as in time it will be, the essential pre- 
requisite is to create a tribunal which workmen and employers 
can both trust, not made up of men appointed because they 
have done political service or need a job, but because they are 
able, wise, judicious, and trustworthy. It is certainly for the 
interest of all classes that such a tribunal should be created to 
settle labor disputes rather than that we should Uve as now, in 
danger of what is practically civil war. 
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Leave the labor element out of the problem entirely and con- 
sider the night-riders of Kentucky. Some of the farmers, dis- 
satisfied with the price which the American Tobacco Company 
paid, kept their tobacco and used it with the banks as security 
for loans. Other farmers preferred to sell, and thereupon the 
first group imdertook to prevent the sales by terrorizing the 
sellers. The organization known as the "night-riders" harried 
in every way the neighbors who were willing to sell, planted 
bombs in their fields which the plough would explode, burnt 
their buildings, threatened their lives, — ^in a word, resorted to 
German "f rightfulness." An old Kentucky gentleman said to 
me: "I have Uved long enough. I have seen neighbor abusing 
neighbor, assaulting him, destroying his property, taking his 
life, merely because they could not agree about the price of 
tobacco. I have seen witnesses afraid to testify, prosecutors 
afraid to prosecute, grand juries afraid to indict, juries afraid 
to convict, the whole law paralyzed. I am sorry for my 
children and my grandchildren, but I have Uved long enough." 
It seemed for a while impossible to restore the reign of law, but 
it was stopped as such outrages always will be stopped, by a 
courageous man. Governor Wilson, who said to the people that 
he would use all the power of the State to prevent such crimes. 
The lawbreaker cannot stand against the law when its officers 
are brave and do their duty. 

Take ordinary crime and the record is startling. Mr. Hoff- 
man, a life-insurance statistician of Newark, New Jersey, in 
a published article makes this statement: — 

"Our murder death rate (for, of course, the statistics 
used refer only to the recorded deaths from homicide and 
not to judicial convictions) for the registration area for 
the period 1909-1913 was 6.4 per 100,000 of population. 
The rate for England and Wales (1904-1913) was 0.8; 
for Prussia (1904-1913), 2.0; for Australia (1910-1913), 
1.9; and finally, for Italy (1908-1912), 3.6. In other 
words, the number of murders in the United States at 
the present time, proportionate to population, is about 
100 homicides for every thirteen committed in England and 
Wales, thirty in AustraUa, thirty-one in Prussia, and 
fifty-six in Italy. ... It admits of no argument that among 
the civilized countries of the world the United States 
stands to-day in deplorable .contrast as regards the secu- 
rity of the person against the risk of homicidal death." 
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A comparison between the number of murders and the con-f 
victions is illuminating. The Chicago Tribune gives the homi- 
cides, including manslaughter, in the United States in the 
year 1913 as 8,902 — the number of executions as 88. In Eng- 
land and Wales during the same time there were 111 murders 
of persons over a year old, and 67 murders of infants. For 
these 178 murders there were 28 convictions with death sen- 
tences, 16 executions, 12 sentences to penal servitude for life, 
5 accused found insane, 17 found guilty but insane, and 17 
acquitted, and the same comparison can be made for a series 
of years. The Canadian criminal statistics show a comparison 
equally discouraging to the United States. 

The stream never rises higher than the fountain, and a 
people who do not respect the law will find themselves con- 
trolled by a lawless government. Much might be said about 
the manner in which persons exercising the right of free speech, 
guaranteed by our constitution, have been dealt with, and we 
might allude to the excessive sentences which have been im- 
posed by the courts upon persons indicted for offences against 
recent statutes, but to-day no one wishes to be considered as 
sympathizing with anarchists, and we have closed our eyes to 
many things which when the excitement of war is over we shall 
find it hard to justify. 

It is the law of the land that no war shall be made without 
the authority of Congress, but that law seems to be little re- 
garded. Only the other day I saw in the newspaper that our 
troops were landed in Costa Rica to protect the existing govern- 
ment there against revolution. This is in line with what our 
government has done in San Domingo and in Hayti, in both 
of which countries its government has been overthrown by 
the armed forces of the United States and which are now gov- 
erned by our military officers. The facts have never been 
published, and scarcely any one in the United States to-day 
knows what is going on in the island of Hayti. The censor- 
ship which has been used very freely, if not imscrupulously, 
during late years has drawn a veil over everything that has oc- 
curred in that island. This at least we know, that the war 
which was made upon those governments was never authorized 
by Congress. It was purely executive action. 

It will be well for us to remember that there are some twenty 
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republics in this hemisphere which lie south of us, and that 
we have much to gain from their confidence and good-will. 
The time will come when we shall need their friendship. We 
cannot afford to give them any right to feel that they cannot 
trust us. What President Wilson in his address on the 22d 
January, 1917, called "the American principle," that "no 
nation should seek to extend its policy over any other nation 
or people, but that every people should be left free to deter- 
mine its own policy, its own way of development, unhindered, 
unthreatened, unafraid, the little along with the great and 
powerful,'' is the only safe rule of conduct for a great nation 
like the United States, and whenever we depart from it we 
are sowing the seeds of future difficulty. In the words of the 
Persian Poet, — 

"He who has a thousand friends 
Has not a friend to spare, 
And he who has one enemy 
Will meet him everywhere." 

The time will surely come when we shall need friends, and it 
is very bad policy to cultivate enemies, especially when it is 
done by proceedings in violation of our own constitution. 

So we see leaders of the Senate attacking the President for 
not submitting an uncompleted treaty to that body, though 
under a former administration some of the same men insisted 
that this was the President's right. 

There are many other illustrations of the disregard for law 
by different classes of our people which might be cited, but 
time forbids. As an indication I quote from the Evening Sun 
the following statement: — 

"The Burglary Insurance Underwriters' Association has 
jumped its rates on silks, furs, and many other hazardous 
stocks between 10 and 20 per cent. Many classes of mer- 
chandise in which losses have been particularly heavy 
were raised to classifications calling for higher premiums. 
The new rates take effect July 1. 

"Daylight bank holdups have been so frequent of late 
that the insurance men throughout the country are no 
longer willing to include insurance against the daylight 
bandits in their policies protecting the banks against burg- 
lary. The new rates against bank holdups, which become 
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effective July 1, will cost about four times as much as 
they did under the old policies. 

"Numerous robberies and holdups have caused the bank 
officials here to increase their burglary insurance policies 
considerably, the insurance men say. The big hotels also 
are carrying larger indemnities. 

"There is no way to tell how many persons who have 
been robbed in the last six months were covered by burg- 
lary insurance. So many reports of robberies have been 
pouring into the Burglary Insurance Underwriters' head- 
quarters here that the headquarters has not yet begun the 
tabulation of the reports for 1919.'' 

"Faithful are the wounds of a friend," and as a friend I would 
say a few words touching a form of lawlessness which is very 
near to us all. Our hearts have been wrung during the last 
four years by the hideous cruelties which the Germans have 
practised upon their enemies, by the slaughter of the Armenians 
by the Turks, by the pogroms in Russia and Poland against the 
Jews. It has seemed to us impossible that human beings 
should be capable of such barbarity as has been shown in all 
these cases. If we ask the cause we find it largely in racial 
antipathy, which in our judgment does not excuse these cruel- 
ties, and we have fiercely condemned the perpetrators. Have 
we not a beam in our own eyes which it would be well for us 
to remove before we criticise our neighbors? I had the other 
day a letter from a friend who some twenty years ago was 
travelling in Russia. He was riding in a railway carriage 
opposite a Russian and was about to ask him as to the miserable 
condition of the emancipated serfs "when he asked me how it 
was that so many thousand people had been put to death in 
my country without process of law." What answer could be 
given? 

In many parts of this country, as we all know, what is called 
lynching prevails to a very alarming extent. They are not 
merely murders, but cowardly murders committed with ex- 
traordinary cruelty. Within the last year, in well-established 
towns, men have been tortured for hours in the presence of 
large crowds, containing the leading men of the place as well 
as women and children gathered from the neighborhood to 
witness the horror. I am not asking you to take any state- 
ment of mine, but let me quote simply the words of the 
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Right Rev. Thomas F. Gailor, Episcopal Bishop of Tennessee, 
who says: — 

"This kind of lynching seems to be becoming epidemic 
in our State. About two years ago a Negro from Fayette 
County was lynched most barbarously near Memphis, and 
parts of his body, according to the newspapers, carried away 
as souvenirs. Many citizens of Memphis protested, but 
they were ignored. Last winter a Negro man near Mem- 
phis was burned at the stake, gasoline was poured over 
his body, and his head was cut off and taken through the 
city streets as a trophy. Last fall a Negro was burned to 
death in Dyersburg, and thousands of white people stood 
by and gloated over his agonies. And now, at Estill 
Springs, we have another burning, where the white men 
in charge first tortured the miserable creature with a red- 
hot iron, 'to break his will,' while the victim, already shot 
nearly to death, with one eye hanging out, screamed for 
mercy, and a thousand white men, with hundreds of women 
and children, looked on and were not ashamed.*' 

During the years from 1889 to 1918 inclusive 3,224 persons 
have been killed by lynching mobs. Seven hundred and two 
white persons and 2,522 Negroes have been victims. Of the 
whites lynched, 691 have been men and 11 women; of the col- 
ored, 2,472 were men and 50 were women. For the whole 
period, 78.2 per cent, of the victims were Negroes and 21.8 
per cent, white persons. For the thirty years' period as a 
whole, the North has had 219 victims, the South, 2,834, the 
West, 156, and Alaska and unknown locahties, 15 victims. 
The North and West together have lynched 21 persons during 
the last five years' period, whereas during the same time 304 
persons were lynched in the South. Not content with murder, 
not content with taking men merely charged or merely sus- 
pected of crime and putting them to death, the practice has 
grown up of burning the victim at the stake and* torturing him, 
as the North American Indians used to torture their captives. 
As children we shuddered at the inconceivable cruelty of the 
savages. As grown men the larger part of this country sits 
silent while American citizens repeat the cruelties which excited 
their horror as children. Springfield and East St. Louis in 
Illinois and Coatesville in Pennsylvania have witnessed horrors 
of this description, for bad examples spread, but the crime is 
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most prevalent in the Southern States, and is practised mostly 
against Negroes. Its cause is largely racial antipathy. 

It is excused by the pretence that it is a punishment re- 
served only for a certain offence, but this pretence is without 
foundation. Out of 63 Negroes who were lynched in the year 
1918 only thirteen were even charged with attacks on white 
women, fourteen were for murder, one for a quarrel with his 
employer, one for creating a disturbance, three for stealing 
hogs and ten for shooting and killing officers of the law. And 
let it be borne in mind also that the men thus murdered were 
only charged or suspected of the ofiFences for which they suf- 
fered, and in many cases it has been found that innocent per- 
sons have been killed by the mob. 

It is customary to speak of this offence as if it were done in 
a frenzy by men who had lost control of themselves. The 
photographs taken of the lynching parties contradict this 
excuse, for they show persons who are in no degree hysterical, 
and who are not masked, but I prefer t(t quote in reply the 
words of Henry Watterson, who certainly is not a partial 
witness: — 

* ' Lynching should not be misconstrued. It is not an effort 
to punish crime. It is a sport which has as its excuse the 
fact that a crime, of greater or less gravity, has been com- 
mitted or is alleged. A lynching party rarely is made up 
of citizens indignant at the law's delays or failures. It 
often is made up of a mob bent upon diversion, and pro- 
ceeding in a mood of rather frolicsome ferocity, to have 
a thoroughly good time. Lynchers are not persons who 
strive from day to day toward social betterment. Neither 
are they always drunken ruffians. Oftentimes they are 
ruffians wholly sober in so far as alcoholic indulgence is 
concerned, but highly stimulated by an opportunity to 
indulge in spectacular murder when there is no fear that 
the next grand jury will return murder indictments against 
them.'' 

Let me add the statement of Dr. W. C. Scroggs of the Louisiana 
State University, who says: — 

"Not only is lynching no preventive of crimes against 
women, but statistics prove that only one time in four are 
such crimes the cause of lynching. In 1915 only 16 per 
cent, of the persons lynched were charged with crimes 
against womanhood." 
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I have emphasized the word "charged" for a charge is easily 
made and often falsely, as figures abundantly prove. In court 
the man who is charged is presimied to be innocent. To the 
mob the charge is proof of guilt. 

I am not for a moment imputing to anybody in this audience 
any sympathy with this crime, or any desire to tolerate the 
barbarities which are now of almost weekly occurrence, but 
where crimes of this sort have gone on unchecked and un- 
punished for years, we cannot help asking why? There are in 
the conmiunities where these outrages occur, as there must 
be in every considerable commimity, men of character, of 
Ught and leading, who have an influence with their neighbors 
if they chose to exert it, which would secure the enforcement of 
the law, which would make the men who commit these crimes 
outcasts in the' community, which, in a word, would create a 
public opinion that would stifle the tendency to lynching as 
the northwest wind snuffs out a candle. 

It is from a recent letter of a prominent Southern man that 
I quote these words: — 

"There is no Southern man who defends lynching except 
for one crime, and this crime is very seldom committed. 
I suppose that 1/20 of the lynchings are for this crime, 
and even for this, not infrequently a mistake in the iden- 
tity of the person is made. The South cannot denounce 
violations of law in foreign countries and permit them in 
her own." 

It cannot be that courage is lacking to face the mob or to 
incur the consequences of the attempt to enforce the law. 
No one has ever suggested that the people of the Southern 
States are cowards. No one would impute to them sympathy 
with these crimes. It is for them to explain why these crimes 
go unpunished, and why their perpetrators continue apparently 
to retain the respect of their neighbors. 

I would not harrow you with the details of the lynchings. 
They are too horrible in many cases to be repeated, but I want 
you to consider what effect is produced on the children whose 
mothers take them to witness such barbarities, and who see 
that the men who perpetrate them are regarded not as criminals 
but as heroes by their neighbors. These children will govern 
the coimtry in a few years, and how will they govern it? The 
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Negro who is lynched sufiFers a brief pain, but the community 
which approves the tortures inflicted upon him is inevitably 
brutalized and degraded. If these conununities were threatened 
with the destruction of property by conflagration or flood we 
should rush to help them. Barbarism is a worse foe than flood 
or fire. It is a pestilence which threatens the civilization of 
the whole nation, and like any other pestilence it should be 
stamped out. 

President Wilson has stated the argument which I am urging 
to you in better language than I can command. In his message 
of July 26, 1918, he said :— 

"There have been lynchings and every one of them has 
been a blow at the heart of ordered law and humane 
justice. No man who loves America, no man who really 
cares for her fame and honor and character, or who is 
truly loyal to her institutions, can justify mob action 
while the courts of justice are open and the governments 
of the States and the Nation are ready and able to do 
their duty." 

His Attorney-General, Mr. Gregory, who is charged with the 
enforcement of the law, said to the Executive Committee of 
the Bar Association: — 

"We must set our faces against lawlessness within our 
borders. Whatever we may say about the causes for our 
entering this war, we know that one of the principal 
reasons was the lawlessness of the German nation — what 
they have done in Belgium, and in Northern France, and 
what we have reason to know they would do elsewhere. 
For us to tolerate lynching is to do the same thing that 
we are condemning in the Germans. 

"Lynch law is the most cowardly of crimes. Invariablj*^ 
the victim is unarmed, while the men who lynch are armed 
and large in numbers. It is a deplorable thing under any 
circumstances, but at this time above all others it creates 
an extremely dangerous condition. I invite your help in 
meeting it, for unless the hysteria which results in the 
lynching of men is checked, it will create a condition of 
lawlessness from which we will suffer for a hundred years." 

This statement I endorse with all the force of which I am 
capable. 

Racial antipathy is something to be discouraged and stamped 
upon wherever it appears. This coimtry of ours is inhabited 
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by men of almost every nationality in the world. Our popula- 
tion is a rope made up of many different strands, a chain of 
many different links. If the various elements of our population 
work together and try to help each other, nothing can check our 
progress. If, on the other hand, we spend in mutual destruction 
the forces that should be devoted to working for the conunon 
good, progress becomes impossible. Where one Unk in the 
chain breaks, the chain itself no longer holds. 

It is impossible from every point of view that there should 
be in this country twelve million citizens of the United States 
against whom are enforced all the obligations of citizens, unless 
at the same time they are given the rights of citizens. Negroes 
are taxed, they buy many Liberty bonds, they are drafted into 
the miUtary service of the United States, they give freely of their 
property and their lives, and during this recent war there has 
never been any reason to question their loyalty. No German 
propagandist has made any impression upon them, which is 
not true of many other citizens. They have served as willingly 
and as faithfully as if they had enjoyed all the rights of their 
white neighbors, yet I need not tell you how far this is from 
being true. I leave it to you yourselves to state the situation. 
I only say that in no country can men be denied their rights 
permanently without disastrous consequences. That com- 
mimity alone is safe where an injury to the meanest citizen is 
regarded as an injury to the state. 

It was Edmund Burke who asked his fellow-men "to reflect 
seriously on the possible consequences of keeping in the hearts 
of your community a bank of discontent every hour accumulat- 
ing upon which every company of seditious men may draw at 
pleasure." We talk of Bolshevism. Suppose the unrest among 
the laboring classes which leads to general strikes, sabotage, 
and to the general disturbance of peaceful relations should 
spread. Where would you like to find the Negroes of the 
United States, supporting law and order, or casting their lot 
with rioters and anarchists? If things go on as they are going, 
what do you think is Ukely to be the outcome? The worm 
will turn, and it is for you to say whether your laborers shall be 
contented, loyal citizens, or whether, deprived of those rights 
which other citizens enjoy, and finding themselves in danger 
of losing life and property at the pleasure of the mob, they turn 
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to bad advisers and lose their faith in a government which 
will not protect them, or leave the States where they are mal- 
treated to begin Ufe anew in other conmiunities. 

We should all realize that the supply of labor in European 
countries on which we have hitherto relied is likely to be cut off. 
The loss of life in the war has deprived European countries of 
hands which they need, and they are little Ukely to make it 
easily possible for their remaining citizens to emigrate. Every 
consideration of patriotism will tend to keep them at home, 
while our own Congress proposes to restrict immigration. On 
the other hand, we have before us a period apparently of ex- 
treme prosperity, for we are the only country in the world now 
in a position to supply the needs of Europe. Germany, France, 
and England are crippled, and there seems to be no limit to 
what European populations need. In these circumstances it is 
vital that labor should be contented, and if the Negroes in the 
South on the one hand are attracted by the high wages which 
can be offered by Northern employers, and on the other hand 
are repelled by the lack of security for Ufe and property at home, 
is there not grave danger that you will find yourselves left 
behind in the race because you will have driven from your 
midst the citizens whose labor was essential to your prosperity? 

I was asked recently to help in attracting white people to 
the South. No man situated as I am can do that. The South 
alone can attract them, and in order to do so it must offer them 
a conmiunity where they can think and speak as they please 
without the danger of suffering for their opinions at the hands 
of a mob. In the long run the most orderly community attracts 
the useful citizen. 

I want you to realize the danger to the whole country, the 
danger to yourselves, of tolerating the lawlessness which now 
prevails. To-day it seeks its victims among the weak and the 
lowly, but only a month ago we found in the mails bombs 
loaded with dangerous explosives directed to a justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and to leading men all 
over the country. These explosives are cheap. Science is 
constantly at work developing new weapons, new methods of 
using them. It requires a very slight stretch of the imagina- 
tion to foresee the time when, if the conflict between classes 
becomes active, the richest, the most powerful, the best-pro- 
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tected men in the community may find themselves lynched 
through some infernal machine sent by some very obscfure 
person through the mails, or left in the dark on his doorstep, 
or thrown through the window. A few years ago this was 
done in Colorado, and as I turn from writing these words I 
find in my morning paper that bombs have been exploded with 
disastrous results in the houses of prominent citizens all over 
the country, including the Attorney-General of the United 
States. This is a beginning. What will the end be? 

There is only one way of averting such disasters, and that is 
not to permit abuses like those which I have been describing 
to continue. Foster content and not discontent. Do justice 
to every citizen and offer every one an equal opportunity. 
Deny justice and it can have but one result. Autocracy rests 
upon force and is supported by bayonets. Free government 
rests upon law, the will of the majority, expressed in some con- 
stitution or statute or found in general usage sanctioned by 
the custom of years. The moment the law is flouted and law- 
lessness prevails, the support of free institutions is shattered, 
and it is only a question of time how soon they fall. We 
should then face a period of anarchy with terrible consequences 
to our civiUzation until finally, as always in history, a man on 
horseback comes to estabUsh peace by arms. 

It is not the rights of the poor Negroes which alone are in- 
volved; it is every right that you value in this world, your 
property, your lives, that are in danger. Nothing can happen 
to your civiUzation that does not affect mine. The States of 
this nation are bound together by ties which cannot be broken, 
and by this I do not mean poUtical compacts, but ties beyond 
the reach of politics, ties of blood, of language, of mutual 
interest, of economic law. Nay, more, to-day the whole world 
is one community. A disease which begins in one corner spreads 
gradually all over the world. Let me urge you to heed the 
appeal of Mr. Gregory and resolve that the lynching of men 
and women shall no longer disgrace the good name of the 
United States. 

It is for these reasons that I welcome the establishment of 
every school where law is taught. Such schools are the bul- 
warks of civilization. I will quote the words of President 
Roosevelt: — 
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The comer-stone of this republic, as of all free govern- 
ments, is respect for and obedience to the Law. Where 
men permit the Law to be defied or evaded, whether by 
rich man or poor man, by black man or white (and may I 
interpolate, by President or private citizen), we are by 
just so much weakening the bonds of our civiUzation and 
increasing the chances of its overthrow and of the substi- 
tution therefor of a system in which there shall be violent 
alternations of anarchy and tyranny." 

And I will conclude with the words of an American than whom 
none ever was greater, Abraham Lincoln, who made the same 
appeal which I now make, in these words: — 

"Let reverence for the Law be breathed by every Amer- 
ican mother to the babe that prattles on her lap; let it be 
taught in schools and colleges, let it be preached from the 
pulpit, proclaimed in legislative halls and enforced in 
courts of justice. And, in short, let it become the political 
reUgion of the nation, and let the old and the young, the 
rich and the poor, the grave and the gay, of all sexes and 
tongues and colors and conditions, sacnfice unceasingly 
upon its altars." 
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